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THE 


LETTER-NOTE METHOD, 


An easy System which 


TRAINS TO SING AT SIGHT 


FROM THE ORDINARY NOTES. 








Its Tenets are these :— 


1, That METHOD involves a careful Graduation of the lessons, a thorough 


Treatment of every point studied, and an Elucidation of Principles as well as 
Facts. 


2. That the STAFF-NOTATION, taking it all round, is the BEST yet invented, 


affording peculiar advantages to the PLAYER, and also to the SIGHT-SINGER who 
understands his work. 


8. That the best systems of sight-singing are those founded upon the TONIC DO 
principle, because the KEY is a mere accident, but the SCALE is the TUNE, and 
it is by the relation which the sounds bear to the Tonic and to each other (not 
by their pitch upon the Stave) that the Vocalist sings. 


4, That the easiest possible mode of teaching on this principle is that termed 
LETTER-NOTE, which appends the Sol-fa initials to the ordinary notes, and either 
withdraws the letters gradually, or otherwise trains the pupil to dispense with their 
aid, 

5. That Letter-note provides the most direct INTRODUCTION possible to the 


staff notation, because the Pupil is trained from the OUTSET by means of the 
symbols employed in that notation. 


6. That Letter-note, while it is legible by every Player, gives the Singer all 
the AID derivable from a specially contrived notation. 


7. That the assistance of Letter-note in learning to sing is as LEGITIMATE 
and ADVANTAGEOUS as the “fingering” printed for the use of the Pupil-pianist, 


8. That, although the habitual use of Letter-note is quite unnecessary to tha 
matured Sight-singer, it increases the reading power of the YOUTHFUL and the 
UNSKILLED, enabling them to attain an early familiarity with a better class of 
music, and thus cultivating a higher musical taste. 
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MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS AND TEACHING APPARATUS 


CONNECTED WITH 


The Hetter-note Singing Method. 





A Graduated Course of Elementary Instruction in ‘Singing, by David Colville and George Bentley. 
In this course the soifa mitvals are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Pupil’s Handbook, containing the songs, exercise, etc., in the above course, published sepa- 
rately. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Letter-note Singing Method, Elementary Division, A course of elementary instruction in 
singing, by ‘David Colville. ‘In this course the notes are lettered throughout. In cloth, 1s.6d. ; in wrapper, Is. 

The Choral Guide, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In two parts, 3d. each. 

The Junior Course, a course of elementary practice in singing, by David Colville. In this course the 
notes are leitered ‘throughout, Arranged for two trebles, with ad /ib. bass. In penny numbers. 

The Choral Primer. A course of elementary training by David Colville. In this course the notes 
are lettcred throughout. Sixpence, in wrapper or in penny numbers. 

The Elementary Singing Master. A course of elementary training ‘by ‘David Colville. In this 
course the solfa initials are gradually withdrawn. In cloth, 1s.6d.; in wrapper, ‘Is. 

The Elementary Singing School, containing the songs, exercises, etc., in the above course. In 
two parts, 3d. each. 

Penny Educators, the notes lettered throughout. These are educational numbers of Choral Harmony, 
each of which illustrates a given subject ; they may be used to supplement the larger works, or will themselves 
provide outline courses of instruction. The following are already published : Choral Harmony, No. 110, Practice 
in Simple Time ; No. 111, Triplets and Compound Time ; Nos, 113°and 114, Exercises and Studies in Modu- 
lation. Other numbers are in preparation. 

Letter-note School Music. Songs and Rounds arranged progressively as a Course. The notes are 
lettered throughout. In halfpenny numbers. 

Intonators, 3s.6d. and upwards. A pattern of tune for teacher or pupil, giving the just sounds of the 
scale in all keys. Descriptive tract, one penny. 

The Sol-fa Ladder (adajted from Miss Glover’s original). A large diagram of the scale for Class use, 
Paper only, with four side columns arranged as in the Modulation Table, 4d. per octave ; sing’e column, 3d. per 
octave. Calico, with rollers, two octaves, 4s. For the information of teachers a descriptive leaflet, yiving 
full infoimation respecting the Sol-fa Ladder, Staff Ladder, and Movable po Ladder,:can be: obtained by forward- 
ing a halfpenny stamp or post wrapper to Mr. D, Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. 

The Staff Ladder. Same as the Sol-fa Ladder, but with the addition of the staft-lines. Can be set so 
as to show the DO on any line or space, for which purpose it should be mounted on'rollers according to directions 
supplied. Paper only, 1s.6d.: calico, with rollers, 7s.6d. For descriptive leaflet apply’as directed above for 
Ladder Sol-fa. 

The Movable DO Ladder. Same as the Staff Ladder, but the staff-lines are separate from the 
diagram, and the latter is movable upwards or downwards, permitting the DO to be set to any line or space. 
Calico, with rollers, 10s, ; paper only, 1s. For descriptive leaflet apply as d rected above for Sol-fa Ladder. 

The Transposition Index: A card with a movable index, useful for the purpose of explaining the 
theory of keys, transposition, modulation, etc. 6d. 

Twelve Reasons for Learning to Sing at Sight. A leaflet for gratuitous distribution, 
6d. per hundred, or one penny per dozen. 

Pupil’s Certificates of Proficiency. All Teachers of the Letter-note Method are urged to use the 
certificate in their classes as a test and stimulus. Blank certificates, post free 10d. per dozen, can be obtained 
from Mr. D. Colville, 20, Paternoster Row, London. Choral Harmony, No, 163 contains the Examination. 
paper for the Elementary Certificate. . 

The Quaver, with which is published CHoraL HARMoNy, a monthly musical Journal, price one penny, 
including the music. 

Choral Harmony, 2 collection of part-music, in penny numbers, each of which contains from 4 to 8 
pages, printed either in letter-note or in the ordinary notation, Lists of contents on application. 

he Letter-note Vocalist. [Full music size, 3d. per number, containing songs, duets, trios, etc., 
printed in letter-note. 

Psalmody Selections. Fourteen popular tunes and hymns, printed in letter-note, Choral Harmony 
No. 112, one penny. F 

Easy Cantatas, S.A.T.B., with solos, etc. Dawn of Spring, 4d. ; Advent of Flora, 6d. ; Harvest 
HIome, 6d. The following are printed ia letter-note—Pilgrims of Ocean, 4d. ; Maypole, 3d. Words only, for 
the use of an audience, one penny for each cantata. 

The Choral School. _ In fourpenny parts, each containing five or six numbers of Choral Harmony, 
classified as to their difficulty. Intermediate, Parts LV., V., XII1., X1V. ; Advanced, Parts VI., VIIL, XVL., 
XVIT., XIX.:; Upper, Parts XI., XII., XV., XVIII., XX. 

Training Books for use in connection with any method of instruction. _Colville’s Elementary Course, 
cloth, Is.3d. ; wrapper, two parts, 4d, each. Also, Elementary Practice, same prices. 

Locke’s ** Macbeth” Musig. All the choruses usually performed, in vocal score, one penny, in 
Choral Harmony No. 52. A 

For Christmas and New Year. Choral Harmony, Nos. 7, 11, 78. 97, 126, 127, 128, 135, 148, 
156, 157, 162, 174, etc. 





: ‘London: F. Pitman, 20, Paternoster Row. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Oo. 








The Enfluence of Music on Human 


Life. 


tas MOST interesting volume was issued some | 
time ago, by G, P. Putman’s Sons under 


| and exhortations to virtue were written in verses 


the above title, the author of which iS 
Dr. IH. Chomet, of Paris, France; the translation 
from the French being by Mrs. Laura A. Flint. 

The work is an original expression of views by 
a remarkable thinker who has been devoting all 
his energies to what he supposes to have been a 
hitherto unemployed field. ‘The investigations of 
Ilerbert Spencer seem to have been overlooked 
by Dr. Chomet and it is not amiss to state here 
that some of the most delicate and minute exam- 
inationgs on sound, the voice and vocal organs, 
such as. Dr. Chomet covers, have been made by 
the English scientists and Dr. Helmholtz, The 
application of these investigations to the questions 
elucidated by Dr. Chomet, would be productive of 
excellent results. 

We must remark here, that the Frenchman has 
been devoting a great deal of time and work upon 
the character of music, and its conditions in 
ancient times. He says :— 

“Pythagoras, in ancient times, pursuing, with 
his well-known zeal and persistence, the idea with 
which he was entirely absorbed, that of reducing 
all human knowledge to a mathematical basis, 
subjected the phenomena of sonorous bodies to a 
strict calculation. Le calculated the number and 
relative value of the vibrations, and established 
the absolute correctness of the intervals contained 
within the limits of an octave which led Leibnitz 
to say later :—‘ Music is a calculation which the 
soul makes unconsciously, in secret.’ ” 

The interpretation which Leibnitz gave to the 
statements of Pythagoras, exemplifies again the 
remoteness of the thought of a German meta- 
physician. There is a remarkable contrast be- 
tween the positive statements of a Pythagoras, 
and the speculative views entertained by a Leib- 
nitz. 

Among some questionable issues presented by 
the author, we quote :—“ The Egyptians, Hebrews 
and Jews have left us positive and unmistakable 
proofs of the existence of a music governed by 
rules and subject to fixed laws and principles.” 
In the examination of an abstract question like 
music among the ancients, we fail to see how any 
discrimination can be made between Hebrews 
and Jews. ‘There was a want of wsthetic appre- 
ciation among the Semitic tribes, while the arts 
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philosophy, and cultivating the arts. 
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emulation 
Greeks, 


among the ancient Ngyptians and 


Religion occupied the foremost attention 


| among oriental tribes, while the nations of the 


Mediterranean were investigating problems of 
Referring 
to the Greeks, Dr, Chomet says :— 

“Noble actions, high ideas, found worthy ex- 
pression in strains of poetry and music, and the 
lives of illustrious men, the exploits of heroes, 


aud sung in public, Flute players accompanied 
the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides, and 
the comedies of Aristophanes more than once 
borrowed the pith of their epigrams from the 
instruments that accompanied them.” 

In the chapter on “ Sound,” Dr. Chomet says : 
“A concert given on a calm lake, on a moonlight 
evening, would produce a much more marked 
effect on the listeners, than would be the case 
should they hear the same music in a concert 
hall. The loneliness of the place, the silence of 
the night, will have, it is true, some spell on 
the mind and imagination of the listeners, and it 
is this spell, this silence, which enables them the 
more readily to receive the musical fluid. Give 
an open air concert in the midst of a noisy and 
excited crowd, execute symphonies in the presence 
of an agitated audience, and you will produce only 
moderate effect. The sonorous fluid, like elec- 
tricity, drawn from every direction by the mass 
of those present, will charge but a small number 
of them.” 

The comparison between a sonorous fluid and 
electricity is uncalled for, for the reason that tho 
one is a speculative idea, while the other is a 
scientific fact, Whenever the sonorous fluid or 
any substitute of this unknown quantity becomes 
a realization in science, we will be most happy to 
investigate its various tendencies. Nevertheless 
the quotation contains a statement of fact which 
must, however, be attributed to influences at 
present merely sentimental, and which scientific 
investigation has not elucidated thus far, 

On the subject of “ Vocal Organs” we find that, 
“it is a singular fact, too, that if we make the 
acquaintance of this same individual, if we hear 
him speak, and exchange a few words with him, 
both the sound of his voice and the intonation of 
his speech, will perhaps influence us straightway 
to change our opinion as regards him. Ilis 
musical fluid, finding its harmonious counterpart 
in us, will cause our antipathy to give place, if 
not to a sudden sympathy, at least to a feeling 
of kindliness.” 

Now, if the doctor would only replace the hypo- 
thetical “musical fluid” with a psychological 
probability, he might satisfy us more readily. It 


| will never do to base conclusions upon premises 
and sciences were made the chief objects of | 


that are not proven. 
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The chapter on “ Effect on Objects” is full of 
interest. “ Gibbon,” it says “in the last volume 
of his work on the ‘Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, observes that it is proved by experiment 
that the action of sound, while accelerating the 


powerfully than eloquence itself.” Ile then cites 
the following anecdote, contained in an account 
of a journey through England and Scotland: 

“ According to the most ancient traditions, the 
bagpipe has always been the favourite instrument 
of the Scotch, since it was first introduced into 
the country at a very remote period by the Nor- 
wegians, ‘The larger one figures in their battles, 
funeral processions, weddings, and other great 
occasions; the smaller sized one is devoted to 
dance music. Certain martial airs, called grbrochs, 
produce the same effect on the natives of the 
Highlands as the sound of the trumpet does on 
their chargers, and sometimes even miracles are 
performed almost equal to those attributed to the 
music of Greece.” 

“ At the battle of Quebec, in the month of 
April, 1759, while the British troops were retreat- 
ing in disorder, the commander complained to a 
staff officer of Fraser’s regiment, of the bad be- 
haviour of his corps. ‘Sir,’ replied the latter, 
with some warmth, ‘you made a great mistake 
in forbidding the bagpipes to be played; nothing 
animates the Highlanders to such a degree, at the 
hour of battle; even now they may be useful,’ 
‘ Let them be played as inuch as you please,’ an- 
swered the commander, ‘if that can recat] the 
soldiers to their duty.’ The musicians received 
the order to play the favourite martial air of the 
Highlanders; as soon as the latter heard the 
familiar tones, they paused in their flight and 
returned with alacrity to their post.” 

As the success of the recent Egyptian campaign 
is attributed to the Highlanders, it is reasonable 
to suppose that the bagpipes must have played a 
part. 

In the article on the “Influence of Music on 
Organization,” the writer states that Malibran, 
on hearing for the first time Beethoven’s, Sym- 
phony in C Minor, at the Conservatory, was 
thrown into such convulsions that she had to 
be carried from the room.”” This is probable; in 
fact the effect of a great symphony on a highly- 
sensitive nervous organism, is at times over- 
powering and always definitely marked. The 
writer remembers an instance when a young man 
of a highly nervous organization, who was very 
susceptible to art influences, but especially 
embued with an admiration of mysic of a high 
order, was completely overcome during a perfor- 
mance of Rubinstein’s “Ocean Symphony” at 
Steinway Hall last season. 
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The ludicrous aspect of the question is involun- 
tarily invoked, by a reminiscence of a concert 
that took place at the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, Baltimore, Md., during which an amateur, 


| whose nervous condition was not quite so power- 
4 { 
action of the blood, affects the human frame more 


ful as that of a hippopotamus, was unable to resist 


| a feeling of nausea which overcame him at the 


performance of a Beethoven Symphony by the 
orchestra of that institution, directed by a young 
Dane, who never for a moment understood the 
symphony or appreciated the results of the per- 
formance. 

In referring to the effect of music on the sick, 
Dr. Chomet says that “ Hypochondria, hysteria, 
and even epilepsy have been alleviated in an 
incredible manner by the harmonies of a music 
adapted to the patients for whose benefit it is 
employed.” 

It appears that in this instance the doctcr over- 
steps the bounds of discretion. If the suffering 
of epilepsy are alleviated by “ harmonies adapted 
to the patients,” why not compose an “ Epileptic 
Symphony,” or a “March Hypochondria,” or a 
“ Ballet de Hysteria?” 

The work is original and interesting, and we 
must add, very instructive, but the author com- 
mits the same error most frequently attributed 
to Frenchmen, of discarding the great composers 
of other nationalities outside of their own, Wag-~ 
ner is hardly referred to; Schumann, Mendelssohn, 
and Schubert are only lightly touched upon, if 
at all mentioned, and Beethoven’s ordinances are 
subordinated to those of the French composer 
Grétry. This is an unpardonable error and neces- 
sarily makes the work incomplete and illogical, 
It seems as if some of the very ablest writers 
cannot emancipate themselves from provincialism, 
and retain views which limit their observations 
within such narrow bounds that they can never 
be accepted by the liberal thinkers of the day. 
Although these writers bestow conscicntious 
labour upon their works, they limit their re- 
sources, by an inordinate love of country or 
nationality to such a degree, that they are 
necessarily deficient in comprehensiveness and 
grandeur.— New York Musical Critic and Trade 
Review. 





Super Royal 8vo, 192 pages, Cloth Extra, Gilt Edges, 
Price Six Shillings. 
Gane. D. HYMNS, by the Rev. Horatius 
Bonar, D.D., set to music taken principally from 
classica] authors, arranged for part singing, with instru- 
mental accompaniment, and printed in Letter-note. 
Cheap edition of ditto, in tour numbers, price six- 
ce each. 
Edinburgh : Johnstone, Hunter, and Co. 
London : Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 
And all booksellers. 











Musical Legends. 


—* the ravines of Roncevaux blows in it with 
such a furious blast that the blood spurts from his 


fins 
UIE horn of Roland is heroic and superb 
thr? ° P ° | 
7) when the preux chevalier, in distress in 


mouth and his temples split. Ilis ery of despair | 
pierces the rocks; it is like a death rattle cleav- | 
ing air; at a distance of thirty leagues it strikes | 
the ear of Charlemagne, who feels the hero’s soul | 


passing in it. 

The horn of Oberon is mocking, comic, and fan- 
tastic, as it is fitting that the instrument of the 
King of the Elves should be; all who hear it are 
obliged to dance. In Weiland’s ballad, the Chev- 
alier Huon, surprised by the Calif, at the feet of 
his daughter, the beautiful Rezzia, is condemned 
to the stake, together with his lady-love. But, at 
the moment when the faggots are lighted, Huon 
puts to his lips the magic horn that Oberon gave 
him, At the first blast the whole town is seized 
with vertigo; agas, imauns, muftis, pachas and 
dervishes, with their pointed bonnets, begin to 
turn furiously and form an immense farandole 
around the pyre. 

In Norway, the genius Fossegrin teaches the 
violin, on the night of Holy Thursday, to any 
person who sacrifices to him a white goat and 
throws it into a cascade flowing northward, 
taking care to turn away his head, The genius 
then seizes the right hand of his pupil and moves 
it over the strings of the fiddle until the blood 
comes out under the nails. 
thenceforward a master, and his enchanted violin 
will make trees dance and stay rivers in their 
course, 


nn s * | 
The reader will remember the magic power 


of the flute in the legend of the Pied Piper of 
Hamelin, so charmingly related by Robert Brown- 
ing. 

The drum, too, plays a great rolé in magical 
music, The drum of the Thessalian witches 
brought the moon down from the sky. ‘The drum 
of the sorcerers of Lapland summons the soul 
out of the body, as out of a tent, and sends it 
promenading in strange lands on the winged feet 
of dreams. 

According to the Christian tradition, bells 
exorcise evil geniuses, who cordially detest them, 
A quaint German legend relates that a Kobold, 


where he lived, gave a letter to a peasant and 
begged him to place it in the poor-box of the 
church, The peasant examined the letter curious- 
ly as he went along, and suddenly noticed some 
drops of water fall from it. The letter gradually 





The apprentice is | 
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opened, and from it there first fell heavy rain and 
then cascades and cataracts, so that the peasant 
cuuld searcely save his life by swimming. The 
evil spirit had enclosed a whole lake in his letter 
in order to submerge the church. The lake 
covered an immense tract of land and may still be 
seen nead Kund, 

Sorcerers and demons also abominate bells, 
which they call barking dogs (Bellende Lunde), 
At their midnight meetings they use only little 
bells to parody the ceremony of man. 

But the most wonderful instrument of the mag- 
ical orchéstra is described in a Hessian legend, 
recorded by the Brothers Grimm, A man kills 
his brother while they are out hunting, and 
buries the corpse under the arch of a bridge. 
Years pass. One day a shepherd, crossing the 
bridge with his flock, sees below a little white 
bone, shining like ivory. He goes down, picks it 
up, and carves it into a mouthpiece for his bag- 
pipes. When he began to play, the mouthpiece, 
to his horror, began to sing of its own accord :— 
“Oh, my dear shepherd! you are playing on one 
of my bones; my brother assassinated me and 
buried me under the bridge.” 

The shepherd, terrified, took his bagpipes to 
the King, who put the mouthpiece to his lips, 
when straightway the refrain began:—“Oh, my 
dear King! you are playing on one of my bones ; 
my brother assassinated me and buried me under 
the bridge.” 

The King ordered all his subjects to try in turn 
the bagpipes. From mouth to mouth the instru- 
ment passed to that of the fratricide, and then 
it sang:—“Oh, my dear brother! you are play- 
ing on one of my bones; it was you who assassin- 
ated me!” and the King caused the murderer to 
be executed.— All the Year Round. 


Rossini’s Methods. 


] — lived then in the Rue Basse du 
us; Rempart, a street which has nearly dis- 

appeared now, but he soon settled down 
in those larger apartinents at the corner of the 
Boulevard des Italiens and the Rue de la Chaussée 
d’Antin, in which he lived to the day of his 


| death. 
furious at seeing a spire rising in the village | 


I must, for the clear understanding of what 
follows, give a slight description of these apart- 
ments. From the ante-room you enter the 
dining-room, a moderate-sized oblong table to seat 
fourteen people filling it nearly wholly, To the 
right of it was the drawing-room where on 
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Saturday nights the famous soirées were given 
which brought together celebrities of every class 
or section of politics, art, science, or financial 
position; to the left was his studio—in fact, his 
bedroom— a square little place, containing a bed, 


| plete her inspection by taking the other view, too; 
_ and then she may go.” 


He was rather fond, not only of asparagus, but 


| of anything good to eat, and whenever he was 


a writing table, a Pleyel piano, and a wardrobe | 
full of perishable linen and his imperishable | 


manuscripts, On the little table in his bedroom 


he wrote them—on the big dining-room table the | 


copyist copied them, because he never allowed a 
manuscript to go out of his house. 

It is certainly incredible that he should have 
written the “Barber of Seville” in fifteen days, 
not that there can be the slightest doubt about 
the spontaneity of the melodies streaming quicker 
into his pen than out of it, but precisely because, 
although writing very fast, he had a way of 
rounding the head of the notes which took time, 
and writing a whole operatic score in a fortnight 
does not allow of many wasted minutes. Yet 
another instance of quick slow writing was Alex- 
ander Dumas (I mean the father), He wrote his 
novels on long half-sheets, and he was beside him- 
self with happiness when I brought him some 
large English blotting paper, in sheets bigger than 
his own writing paper, which he had only to turn 
over to dry it at once. He wrote a wonderfully 
handsome hand, very long letters, and seemingly 
slowly, as if printed, yet one leaf was covered after 
another in next to no time. 

Donizetti wrote quickly, to such an extent that 
when I saw him write for the first time I did not 
think he was writing music, Ile had a knack of 
covering the pages with dots like a telegraph 
strip, and when he had done so he added the tails 
and lines. Rossini used to set to work at ten 
o'clock in the morning, having got up at nine, 
His toilet took up half an hour, his breakfast, 
house gossip, etc., another half hour, then he took 
his pen and wrote continuously. From ten to 
twelve, while he wrote, numbers of people came— 
some with letters of introduction, or old friends, 
and so on. Ile was very glad to make the ac- 
quaintance of talented young artists; and received 
them with immense kindness, giving them advice, 
and sometimes letters, But what he absolutely 
hated was to be stared at as one of the sights of 
Paris. 

Once his old friend Caraffa came and told him: 
—“ There is a Russian Princess on the boulevard 
who waited two hours yesterday to see you pass, 
She wants so much to make your acquaintance. 
What shall I tell her?” “ 'Teld her,” said Rossini, 
“that I am excessively fond of asparagus. She 
need only go to Potel et Chabot and buy the 
finest bunch she can get and bring it here. I 
shall then get up, and, after she has well inspected 
me in front, I shall turn round, and she can com- 
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sent some delicacy in that line he enjoyed it in 
advance by unpacking it himself, and then he 
used to say with delighted looks :—“ Viola a quio 
la gloire est bonne.” His visitors gone or not 
gone at twelve, he put on his wig, which until 
then lay quietly on the table, his big bald head 
being covered with a towel for the time being; 
then he dresses, and by one o’clock every day he 
went. He took the first cab he met and asked :— 
“ Est-ce que vos chevaux sont fatigués?” (“ Are 
your horses tired?”) When the unfortunate 
driver says ‘“‘Non, Monsieur,” he never took him, 
he never would trust himself to others but tired 
horses, and during all his life never had he entered. 
a railway carriage. 

Then he usually drove to the Palais Royal, in 
the latter days to the Passage de Opera, and 
walked up and down in the shaded galleries, meet- 
ing a number of friends and hearing with great 
interest all the newest gossip about singers, 
composers, and operatic chat in general.— 7'emplc 
Bar, 


Sims Reeves’ Voice. 


[i AM now about to relate that which may be 
iI questioned ; but for its truth I have the 

authority of his own words. “Fred,” he 
said to me one day, “people say I have a fine 
tenor voice; it’s all humbug, mine is a baritone; 
but the secret is that I defy anyone to tell when 
I mount into my falsetto, because there is no 
perceptible break.” This may be asserted to be 
rank blasphemy and falsehood, but it is true 
nevertheless, if Iam to credit. his own words. In 
practising he has often gone up to C in alt, to 
test if I could discover a break; nor did I. Many 
years after, in Exeter, I detected a positive break 
on two occasions; but his voice had begun to 
suffer from time, and wear and tear. Speaking 
of his register—when young he always played 
Tecate in “ Macbeth,” usually, nay always except- 
ing in his case, assigned to a bass singer. A Miss 
Atkinson was then starring with Templeton, in 
“La Sonambula;” he was assigned the part of 
Count Rodolph, and Miss Atkinson entered into 
a discussion with me as to his extended register. 
I was enthusiastic about and ridiculed Temp'eton 
as “not worthy to hold a candle tohim. Why, 
he can sing Hecate from his lowest note, and yet 
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mount up to C in alt in the tenor clef.” “ Im- 
possible,” she said, “no human voice can do it.” 
This range was then comparatively unknown— 
another hint at progression, as many pupils of 
Verdi can testify. 1 asked Bland to invite her to 
tea; his apartments were over ours, and we were 
all intimate. After a little conversation, I slipped 
out of the room, and running down, I said, “ Now, 
Jack (I always called him Jack), practice a little, 
and then pull out your upper notes.” He was in 
a sulky mood, pacing like a caged tiger. “Is that 
fellow up there?” (meaning Templeton). “ Yes,” 
[ said, and ran upstairs. Shortly after I heard a 
few roulades, and heard his fingers running up 
several scales; and then, as if the floor had been 
pierced suddenly, the clear, full, and perfect C 
in alt seemed to soar past:us and upward. She 
listened, spell-bound; and, drawing her breath, 


exclaimed, “ Well, if I had not heard it myself I 


never could have believed it.”—Belton’s Random 
Recollections of an old Actor. 





Herr Gagner’s Views on Music. 


TJ ERR WAGNER'S musical view are so 
Trl intimately connected with his views 

respecting poetry, stage-mounting, etc., 
that it would be impossible to treat of his musical 
principles apart from his general principles of 
operatic constrution. His views, as displayed in 
his own writings, may be summarised as follows; 
that the existing school of opera is false and 
hollow; the interest -of the drama is made sub- 
servient to the music; that singers are not gene- 
rally actors of a high class; that the ballads and 
cadenzas that are so rapturously encored are a 
hindrance to the drama; that a dramatic work 
to which poet, scenic artist, musician, and stage- 
manager, all contribute their share is possible ; 
that music, regarded from this standpoint, would 
have a nobler and higher purpose than in the 
existing state of the musical drama; that in order 
to this, arias must be set aside, and recitative 
supplanted by the most part by aria parlante, 
forming an everchanging continuous melody, 
adapting itself to every change of dramatic 
situation and seutiment. So much for the facts 
of the case. The second half of your question 
is respecting a matter so much disputed among 
musicians of high standing that we feel some 
diffidence in giving our opinion—at any rate, you 
must take it as opinion merely. We should say 
that Wagner’s music will certainly have its in- 
fluence on the music of the future, but will not, 
itself, furnish the type of that music. To under- 
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stand this we must remember (1) That Wagner 
repudiates the term “music of the future”; his 
idea is a “work of art for the future,” of which 
the novel character of the music is merely a 
coneequence (2). That operatic music cannot 
survive without the operas themselves keeping 
the stage, which latter condition depends (espe- 
cially in the works of the new school) on other 
conditions than the excellence of the music. ‘The 
theory of Wagner, as a theory merely, is not 
much open to exception. The idea is a good one, 
in itself; but its realization would require the 
calling into existence of a new knd of music, 
This is shewn by the specimens of the new art 
that have thus far been given to the world. The 
most striking features of Herr Wagner's music 
are the extreme dissonance of many of his com- 
binations, and the abruptness of his modulation, 
also the strange lack of melody, or of form of 
any kind; indeed, the watchword of his music 
seems to be “Incoherency”; inooherency, we 
grant, of a very high order, and often exceeding- 
ly dignified and impressive, but still little fit for 
the basis of any style of art, A re-action from 
the sickly sweetness of the Italian operatic airs 
was certainly to be desired; but surely melody 
had better be reformed than abolished; it cannot 
yet be exhausted. The musical public are per- 
haps beginning to learn that there are melodies 
another and a higher stamp than those which are 
written in “rhyme”; but music without some 
sort of melody will never attract for long. We 
do not mean to say that this applies to every 
part of Wagner’s writings. But his operas will 
have to depend not on individual passages or 
numbers, but on their pervading character for 
their appreciation. Apart from the repulsiveness 
of the music, the operas are open to criticism 
from other points of view, the morality of the 
dramatic construction, also the mise en scine of 
the pieces, have been sharply criticised, and 
apparently with good reason, Of this we have 
not space to treat here, but will only allude to 
the abnormal length of some of his more recent 
productions, occupying three nights for their 
perfoimance, ‘There are a few examples of dramas 
(not operas). occupying more than one night, and 
the result of the experiments has been, if not 
absolute failure, at any rate not such success as 
would invite imitation. None but persons very 
enthusiastic for Wagner would submit to the 
trouble and expense of attending the theatre for 
three successive nights to witness an opera. 
Moreover, Herr Wagner's style of orchestration 
forbids the performance of his works except in 
very large theatres. His fondness for unusual 
instruments (as the bass clarionet), his habit of 
dividing his parts (he has one passage with tho 
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strings divided into fifteen real parts), and the 
extreme difficulty of many of the passages (some 
of the best violinists of the best orchestras in 
Lendon have admitted some of the passages to 
be beyond their powers), have been found to be 
great hindrances to their production. “The 
music of the future,” says Hullah (in his lec- 
tures on the history of modern music), “may 
safely be left to grow out of the music of the 
past. An altogether new kind of music may not 
be an impossibility; it will be long ere it need 
become a necessity.”—T/e Oracie. 





Raising the Wind in an Organ. - 


Y ES,” said the Custom Tlouse man reflect- 

Yt ively, “we have to exercise a good deal 
4 of judgment in those things and soon get 
to know the prices as well as men in the selling 
business. Invoice the goods too low? Well, 
mostly everybody invoices the goods low, but 
they run a risk, of course. We may add 10 per 
cent. to the invoiced value and take the goods. 
So that if a person tries to bring in $2 worth of 
stuff at $1 valuation we can give him $1.10 and 
take the article. 

“Chance for speculation? Well, not as much 
as you would think. One of the younger mem- 
bers of the force some time ago was alone in 
the office, when a man came in and asked for a 
word in private. ‘You see, I don’t want my name 
mixed up in this business, said the stranger, 
‘but I’ve been trying to sell Jacob Ryders—you 
know Ryders? No? meanest cuss on earth—to 
sell him an organ, and he’s gone and bought one 
from over the river. I admit its a good invest- 
ment—cost him $325—but I could have sold him 
just as good a one. Now he'll be over with it 
to-day, very likely, and will try to sneak it 
through at $150 or $200 to save duty. Wouldn’t 
you just watch out for him?’ ; 

“My friend was musically inclined, and thought 


“he might get an organ cheaply. He stayed round 


till a dray with an immense box appeared, and 
a flurried man appeared with an invoice in his 
hand that set forth that the accompanying organ 
—built by Blower & Co., of Waydowneast, was 
sold to Jacob Ryders for $125—received pay- 
ment, J. W. B. 

“*Let’s look at that organ,’ said my friend, as 
he knocked off a board from the packing-case and 
peered inside; ‘17 stops, eh? “Rather a cheap 
organ at $125,’ 

“*Oh! its all right, said the impatient Ryders ; 
‘ here’s the invoice, you see.’ 





“Well I'll give you $137.50 and take the in- 
strument.’ 

“¢ But I won’t sell it for that,’ cried the excited 
Ryders. 

“My friend showed him the 10 per cent. and 
confiscated the organ in spite of Jacob’s prayers. 
Good bargain! Oh! I dun’no. He found after- 
wards that few of the stops had any effect upon 
the inside of the instrument, and that the organ 
was one of the $95.70 ones made by Blower & 
Co. Yes, I must admit he was sold, rather. I 
never found Ryders, and have made a respectable 
wash-stand out of the organ. Oh! yes, I was the 
man.”—Detroit Paper. 





Mr. H. Lawrence Tarris of 32, Argyle Street, 
London, W., Public Accountant and Secretary 
and Sole Proprietor of the West End (Music 
Trade) Agency for the Protection of Traders and 
Professional Men, has been appointed Secretary 
to the Music Publisher’s Association. 





Dr. Stainer, writing upon country church music 
in the Guardian, thus speaks of unison singing :— 
“Experience proves without doubt that pure 
unison singing never can and never will be 
adopted for parochial use. Providence has given 
mankind, roughly speaking, two broad divisions 
of voice, one high, the other low; woman and boys 
are either trebles or altos, men either tenors or 
basses, Those portions of unison music which lie 
comfortably in the range of trebles and tenors are 
so uncomfortably ‘high for altos and basses, that 
they cannot long sustain them in tune. When 
the music, on the other hand, suits the range of 
altos and basses, the other voices seem to have 
lost all brightness and beauty. It is no exag- 
geration to say that four-part singing is more 
truly natural than singing in unison.” 


Figaro has it that the appointment of Dr. 
John Hullah, as Musical Principal of the Royal 
College of Music, “is understood to be practically 
settled.” 


The Brighton Musical Festival is announced to 
take place November 8th, 9th, 10th, and 11th, 
under the conductorship of Mr. W. Kuhe. A 
new orchestral piece, by Mr. F. Gorder, is to be 
produced under the direction of the composer. 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan will conduct his “Martyr 
of Antioch,” and Mr. F. H. Cowen will direct the 
performance of his “Scandinavian Symphony.” 
The principal item will be Gounod’s oratorio, 
“The Redemption.” 


The Royal Victoria Coffee Hall was recently 
opened for the season, The programme an- 
nounced that Saturdays and Tuesdays would be 
devoted to variety entertainments of a high class, 
Mondays and Thursdays to operatic and ballad 
concerts, Wednesdays to public rehearsals of the 
new Victoria choir, already numbering 300 mem- 
bers; and Fridays to temperance entertainments 
and popular lectures. 
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No. 130.] CHORAL HARMOMWY. {One Penny. 


This Number is printed in Letter-note. 


God be merciful wnto us. 


ANTHEM. Psalm LXVIIL. R:. A. Smith. 
Moderato. Met. 80 = $ A.D. 1827. 
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GOD BE MFRCIFUL UNTO US, 


Chorus. 


Con spirito, Met, 120 = 4 
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GOD BE MERCIFUL UNTO Us. 
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Repeat the chorus on the preceding page, “LET THE PEOPLE PRAISE THEE.” 


Trio, Andante, Ma.go= } 
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GOD BE MERCIFUL UNTO US. 


Chorus. Allegro, Met. 120 = «4 
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